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PREFACE , 



The Child Protective Service (CPS) unit, as part of the public social 
service agency, is the key. agency in each community's child abuse and 
neglect response system. It differs from other providers of human 
services in that it provides an "involuntary" social "service. . It has 
.the legally mandated responsibility for ensuring that preventive, 
investigative, and treatment programs are responsive first to the 
needs of abused and/or neglected childAm and then to the needs" of 
their families. Supervisors! in the CP3^ unit .play a key*role in the 
effectiveness oiTthe deliveifr of protective services. 

J / 
In large social service agencies., as in most othejr complex organiza-* 
tions,*>fhe rple of line supervision is critical. It is the line 
supervisor, after $11, -who is closest to "the action" and who bears 
the day-to-day responsibility for ensuring that the operational 
objectives of the organization are achieved. The operational 
objective of a social service agency is to provide Tiigh quality . 
services to clients. Within this framework, the supervisor's first 
concern is to provide quality supervision. 

There are certain basic functions that supervisors must perform in 

any setting. All of the activities of the CPS supervisor fall within 

four general categories: administration, teaching, monitoring) and 

provision of support-, .Because child protection is a specialized, 

intensive, emotionally draining service, there are some special 

heeds .that require the CPS supervisor's attention. , The CPS super* 

visor must deal with such issues as authority, morale, and client 

resistance. Supervisors in all settings are respcjnsible for worker 

growth and for dealing with problem' workers, but CPS supervisors 

must also be fa&niliar with steps for preventing worker burnout. 

Further, the controversial context within which child protective 

services are often provided adds to the supervisor's responsibilities. 
* > 

This manual has been developed by the National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect *to provide CPS supervisors Mth a conceptual framework^ 
for practice and to offer specific practice-oriented advicie on hbw 
to carry out supervisory functions effectively. This manual focuses 
ori building a foundation for effective service delivery, on the role 
of supervision in a CPS unit, on skills and 'techniques for super- 
vising CPS workets, and on information and skills needed to cope 
with special staff needs in a CPS environment. 
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' ■ DEVELOPMENT OF A FOUNDATION FOR 

. . ( . EFFECTIVE ' SERVICE DELIVERY , ' W 

The CPS .Supervisor* imst first build a foundation within the con- 
fines of the social service agency, from which' child, protective 
services can be provided. This entails ^selecvting qualified staff/ 
setting standards and guidelines, and developing an organizational 
strycture- witfcin ^he unit which will maximize effective service^ 
delivery. It is necessary for staff to receive an orientation to 
the agency procedures and specific training in "child maltreatment-. 
Once thi,s base~*has been established the CPS supervisor can utilize 
specific supervisory techniques and skills in order 'to help„work- 
ers provide protective services A 

STAFF SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT 

In social service agencies, most of the work of the organization is x 
done by means- of staff-client interactions. Because this yprk is 
not an L e „ n . abl ? t0 d i rect observation, one. of the central 'features of 
the Supervisdr's role must be the recruitment and selection of qual- 
ified staff. Agencies may vary in their policies with respect to * 
staff recuitment and selection, and often <the supervisor in a large 
highly bureaucrat i zed agency will not have exclusive or even primary 
authority in^this area; sometimes the supervisor will not have any, 
authority for^staff recuitment or selection!* ' 

A 

Nevertheless, whoever hires, staff must be .familiar pith recognized 
criteria for selecting qualified staff and must be able to elicit ' 
information from candidates that will provide a reasonable basis 
for selection.* The criteria used for selection should bejnore' 
stringent than forma£ positioh descriptions and x agency minimum 
standards regarding education and experience.' * 

The following is a li^of desirable /characteristics for CPS workers 
* * » 

t A personal commitment to the' concept and 
process of CPS intervention 

• ^Jlf-rconfidertce and assertiveness ~ 

*_ + # "can-dp 11 attitude Coupled with per- ^ 
J - .severance, ^initiative, and adaptability 



• s Background in child welfare setf vices 

*. • Skills in individual, family and group 

• CAunsjeling_ _ / , . , 

• • 

• Knowledgeable in chiid development ' 

• "Flexibility in dealing with M resistant clients 

- # An ability to be empathetic, understanding 
and objective * . t 

An ability to see the family unit'as the 
target' client and to develop services , * \ 

that support the goal of preserving the 
integrity of; the family 

v ♦ An ability to work with professionals in 
other disciplines while ,maintUining per- 
sonal professional identity 

* - *■ * • _ * 

, - . • An abilrfe'^ to be an advocate for the client • 
by articulating the needs of the client to 
* other agencies and assisting the client 
within the human service delivery network 
• > 
t .Strong professional^ethics that respect 
and, protect .the rights of" clients. 

\Under no conditions should personnel within the^social service, 
agency be invgluntarily transferred into CPS," 

* \ 

ORIENTATION - . % 

Once staff have been selected,, the supervisor must provide each 
employee with appropriate orientation to the agency, to the unit, 
to the particular position, and to community resources. An essen- 
tial step in the orientation q$ new workers is the provision o£ - 
training specific to the problem of child maltreatment. 

Often, the supervisor wiil be. assisted by other sources # in orienting 
the new worker to the work environment, thS particular position, 
community, resources, and to specific information' related to the pro- 
blem of child maltreatment, "The other sources which may assist the 
supervisor in this process are a training unit within the agency or , 
* an agency manual of policies and procedures, "The s,upepy.^or, how- 
ever, still must take primary, responsibility for interpreting poli- 
cies and procedures and helping the worker understand what are often 
- -general- agendy-st arid ard$ # ^_. t v * * 

' ' ■ 2 ■ • , 
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Frequently, new CPS workers .do- not receive any orientation on the 
dynamics 'of abuse and neglect in families. Supervisor should take 
advantage of any resources that aye available to remedy this pro- 
blem; for example, local, statewide or regional conferences, work- 
shops or seminars.' As an alternative, supervisors might develop aif 
inservice training program which would include, relevant audio- ' 
visual materials and presentations by«;.experienced CPS. workers and/ 
or knowledgeable professionals in ;fche community. In addition to 
these resources, CPS supervisors 'should provide new workers with, 
reading. material applicable to the problem of child maltreatment. 

Pairing a new worker with an experienced one is also an effective 
method of orientation. This allows the new CPS^worker to observe 
some successful techniques for providing child protective, services. 



.STANDARD SETTING 

A crucial stepj.n building a f oundajp.on^ for effective service delivery 
is the establishment of specific standards with regard to the quantity 
vof work that CPS; workers are expected to perform and the quality of ( 
that work. Supervisors must translate agency^policy and procedures 
into operational guides to behavioi^that will be consistent\with the 
st^darcfe but adapted to the 'realities of the day-to-day provision 
of services, often to^too many clients with too many problems. * 

' - . • . ' . -v \ ' 

In addressing ithis task, the su^xvisors ujust assume^a mediating role 
between tlie agency and tlfe individual workers^ As mediatory super- 
visors sometimes. either s§t .realistic standards that recognize the 
♦lack of resources but are not consistent with agency, standards, or 
set standards t$9j^ comply with* agency standards but -lare impossible 
goals /for tlie ^worker/ One of the roles of the supervisor, then, is 
to define the standards for workers in such a way' that tfie expected; 
peirfofmance->is^cohsist^nt With the agency's 'organizational goals "\ 
and 1 ideals without setting goals the workers cannot, realistically - f ~ 
accompli slu . J jT ' % < 

In order to' fulfil 1 \this function. satisfactorily, T the s t iq>ervisor 

rst&gitf' several key^ things: 

• Establish workload standards that are reasonable * 4 
* given the available resources (the Draft Federal 
Standards for £bild Abuse and* Neglect^&revention 
.„ . "and Treatment Programs and Projects s6t guidelines 
^ for treatment staff caseloads th&t pxoviderfbr one 
. 1 \ . treatment worker to evexy 20 to 25 casesj^ffd one 
supervisor^ to 'every, 5- treatment worke^f) : < 
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• Provide, model of coupitjment to hard work and 
excellence tiat workers can emulate * . 

• Establish organizational supports that aid v 4 • 
workers in carrying out their workloads 

efficiently* . „ # 

• Recognize the rights of clients- to receive timely, v 
and adequate services. / t / 

Standards,* as tliey . relate to .the quality of social sferviCes^ are 
sometimes considered to be. very individualistic. This is 'because 
the services required by one client will differ markedly from those 
Required by ajiother clients Thus, eacjj client Bay require a differ 
ent response from the worker. While this is true /to an, extent, it* 
is important £0 understand the commonalities which identify higlfi- 
quality services and to emphasize these through supervision. The 
case-specific difference|g|?ill be only too clear . 

High quality child prcfce||!ive services are characterized by several. 

b \ . * * v 

Immediacy of the response to incoming reports of 
suspected* child' maltreatment ^ 

• * # ' 

Recontacting the reporting source for farther back- 
grojHfcKhiforniation ^ * ^ 

Intensity oFthe contact between the client and the 
worker ^throughout the 'CPS process V 

• . Treatment of client as an individual in accordance 
with the values and ethics of the social <work pro- 
fession 4* , 

• Mutual agreement between worker and client on- the 
focus of Joint efforts and intended outcdmes (Efforts 
may be worker directed initially but should gradually 
Jbecome client directed.) 

• Planned, time-limited activities by worker and client' . 

>p Activities carried out in a rational sequence which 

permits client, and worker to experience success and ^ 
•build cOhfidence in abilities. 1 

• Increased length of time in treatment'" 



• ' JBse.jof multidiscxplinary team reviews for 
both assessment and treatment planning i * • 

. • Use of outside consultation * 

• ' Follow-up contacts aftej. termination of « 

the case a * 
V* \ : * • ■ 

• 'Paperwork kept^up to date,' _ ' 

Itr is the responsibility of the supervisor, to see that workers under- 
stand the operational consequences of these ^standards and follow them 
in planning and delivering services to clieifts. Unless this is done, 
iris unlikely that services wifl achieve their intended results. 

A supervisor should aid child protective workers in ; interpreting 
agency standards and policies and ensuring that, workers perform in 
a manner that conforms with those' standards. It is true that fcertain 
agency policies, procedures or standard prac«Lces; may seem to restrict 
the function of the CPS worker/ When this f odcprs.,^ the supervisor must 
either help workers to develop the means of abiding by -the policy or 
procedure as specified or work. within the agency to obtain changes in 
or exception's to the disputed policies,. .Circumstances wilf determine 
which alternative the supervisor should choose. 

»One example of such a situation might be agency rules regarding hours 
to be worked. Restrictive hours may presents hardship to CPS work- 
ers who must be on call 24 hours each day and who find it necessary 
tovmake calls* very late at night or early in the morning". \ 4 In such an 
instance, it would be advantageous for the CPS supervisor to seek ways 
oCmonitoring the time the worker puts in so as to compensate, the - 
worker fox extra time. This is just one fype of situation where* the-' 
supervisor must act as mediator between the worker and- the prescribed 
structure, t In this case, it-would be helpful if the agency^ere 
flexible about child protective workers f schedules and about allow- 
ing for compensatory time or payment for overtime. 

It is often difficult for the. ftew supervisor,- particularly if pro- 
moted from within, to accept and enforce the requirements o£ the 
prescribed structure ♦ These requirements usually include^reports, 
forms, statistical sheets, and recording formats. Very often new 
supervisors, in their "former, life" as direct service workers, had, 
criticized those very things as an intrusion or' burden. Nonetheless, 
the administrative aspect's of supervision are part of the position . ' 
and- cannot be overlooked.' '* * 

Supervisors shoulet recognize the necessity. of administrative account- 
ability and, take , steps to present these requirements in a- .positive 
manner. Further', supervisors. are responsible for seeing that require- 
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ments ate* complied with, ^regardless 6f whether they agree with them. 
However, it is also the responsibility 6 of supervisors to initiate 
change in policy if that i? feasible' and /desirable * 

If. supervisor view this aspect of thei^f^ple as a positive one, 
-the^y will transmit 'the message \b&t administrative, requirements are 
necessary for case management and for smooth agency operations. In- 
this case, staff will be more accepting of, these requirements. This 
is parti culary true if the methods developed to meet the requirements 
-are generated by the staff themselves. y , 

* * * 
Establishing Standards for CPS Intervention. 

Definitions of khild abxi^e and negleGt seem to many to be both too 
broad and tod ,narrow. It is difficult ^to draft legislation which 
is specific enough to prevent improper application an4 yet broad 
enough- to cover^ 'situations'^ harm to a child necessitating CPS 
intervention. '<-. * ' r * ^ 

As a result, there are many\different approaches to defining "child 
abuse" and~ ''child neglect." One approach is found in the Model Child 

Protective Services Act,: . v « 

* f t *- * • 

(a> "Child" .jneans a person under the age of 18. 

\ " sJ • ■ ■ , • * V * 

5 (b) An "abused gr neglected child*" means' a child whose 
physical or mental health or welfare is harmed or 
threated with hairm by the acts or cessions of the 
* 'child 1 s. par en t*pr other person responsible for the 
* * . child's welfare. > 

(c) "Harm" to a child f s health of* welfare cdn occur when 
the parent or otljer person responsible* for the child's 
welfare: * ' C * « * 

(Z)-* Inflicts, of £llow$ to be inflicted, upon • 
' • the child, physical or mental in jury /-in-*** 
. |M eluding injuries sustained as a result of * 

excessive ; corporal punishment; or ■ v ^ ; 

(ii) -Commits, or allows to be committed, against 
the child, a sexual offense, as defined by 
state, law; or - , 
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(iii) Fails td supply the chiltf>ath adequate 
food; clothi^ /F sheltQr//e3ucatira (as 
defined 6y state'- law) , or, health' care', : 
^though financially /able* to do so or " ' 

\ offered financial or other reasonable 
\ 41 means to* do so;,, for the purposes of " 

■ t this. Act, /'ad^qUate health care" includes 
&ny* medical or 'nonmedical health care - * 
5| ■ permitted or authorized understate law;* * * 

0r t • , " ; * 

* • f 

<s , , 

(iv) Abandons the child," as defined by state " 
\ law; or . £ - > 

' : - 00 Fails to provide the child with adequate.] * 
» ' . care; .supervision,' or guardianship by * 
spggific acts or omissions of a similarly 
- • serious nature requiring the intervention 

w o£ the child protective service or a -court . 

* * » 

m (d) "Threatened harm" means a substantial risk of harm. 

#' ■ , » » 

(e) f, A person responsible for ^-child's welfare" includes 
^ ' the child f s parent*; guaitdianf foster parent; an employee 
m of a. public or' private residential home, institution or 

agency; or other person responsible for the child's 
welfare. • w * * 

^ " ■ - 

(f) . JJPhysical injury" -means death, disfigurement, or the* , . 
t < impairment -of any bodily organ. ? 9 

> ' . • , * * 

. (g) Rental injury" means an injury to the intellectual or 

or psychological capacity of -a child as evidenced by an 

observable and ^substantial impairment in the child 1 s 
* . ability "to - function within > normal rShge of performance ~ 

arid behavior^ with due -regard to the child f s culture. 

<> ■ ; • - • ' * m ' .. - ' - 

Respite the various definitions available to the CPS worke^ pro- ' - 
blems arise when* it becomes necessary to decide exactly where -(on 
a child care coijtijiuum extending from very gopd child care to extreme 
cases pf child abuse -and neglect) adequate child, rearing stops and 
phild abuse or neglect begins fe" This lack ..of a clear' line between 
child maltreatment and /'adequate" t child rearing -complicates the work 
of- every professional who comes iii contact with cases k of abused or 
neglected children.' _ - . 

* > ...» ■■ * . 

Because of this lack,' GPS workers often develop their own perceptions 
of what actually constitutes adequate child rearing and of what 



'constitutes child abuse and neglect/ based on th^ir own experifences 
and models* CPS workers, particularly new ones, may feel extremely 
uncomfortable with this lack of specific knowledge and standards. 

Effective supervisors are only ^ble to* assist these workers to the? 
extent they are able to provide 1 standards and guidelines for worker 
decision-making. The supepdrStJlvirust be willing to risk articulat 1 
ing standards, eveiv tiiougn they may prove imperfect. It is neces- 
sary for supervisors to have some oegree of- confidence ift their *cjwri' 
abilities to define aid' articulate standards for the worker while t 
relying on agency policies as a guide\ and exploring ^nd expanding . 
their own knowledge base. TTiey must llave a clear picture 6f the 
standards which rejate to good practice and be able to define, spe- 
cify $nd clari#r^thoS£ standards in such a way that workers can both* 
understand antf use , them; - — , 

Having determined* some standards, ^th| supervisor must be able to 
apply those/standards in practice. CPS. workers will often experience 
difficulty^in making the hard decisions which raustjbe made relati^ly 
quickly. ^While it is certainly unrealistic to expect the super- 
visor wift have all the answers^, workers must be assured that, when 
it becomes necessary, the supervisor can be ^quntec^/on to help dn 
making a decision. r / \ ^ 9 * f 

v ^Application of S^andarcL to Specific Cases 

Workers have the right to expect that their supervisor will have i' 
something to offer them when a specific question aiisfes regarding 
the handling of an individual cas£. The potential consequences of 
casework decisions for individual children and their families make 
the role of technical advisor a crucial one for CPS supervisors, and 
thdy should have extensive experience in making this fcjjjd of deci- 
sion^ Thus supervisors should have experience in carrying a caseload^. 

But a CPS supervisor may ndt have had previous experience in working 
with child abuse and neglect cases. Those supervisors who do come 
to their positions without having worked directly with child abuse 
and neglect families must assume' responsibility for familiarizing 
themselves with the specific <and .unique aspects of child abuse and 
neglect casework as quickly and as thoroughly as possible. Super- 
visors may acquaint themselves with child protective services through 
education, reading or directed study and staff interactipns.. New 
supervisors should glsp be willing to take advantage of the practi-* 
;cal % expertise oFTenic^, caseworkers ^ many of whom can prove to be 
excellent resources* ' " < / 

In order to, provide effective supervision,' supervisors should carry 
at least one child abuse or negledi: case. Carrying a small cise- ' 
load helps the supervisor to keep, in touch with the real problems * 
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^of £PS workers. The major drawback of carrying a caseload is ^ 
that supojyisors are likely tcf be overburdened to the detriment V' 
either of their cases or their supervisory responsibilities/* 

Providing Standards on -Ethical Issu^s^arid Values 

The parent-child relationship has'long been considered a privi- « 
•legged and private one in this v society *Therefor4„ supervisor^ 
ne*fed to come to terras with -a number of 'relevant ethical isfues. 
Part* of the professional development of protective service work- 
ers includes the recognition arid, acceptance of their own beliefs 
,with respect to the right of the child to protection. , It als^ 
Necessitates the- development of an understanding of . the ways in 
which those beliefs may influence their work performance. The* 
supervisor must structure opportunities which will help to enun- 
'cia^e and clarify the worker f s own ethics and" values. ' In addi- * 
tion\ the supervisor should help workers to learn when and how it , 
is appropriate to apply their personal ethics and values in their- 
role as a CPS worker. r v - : " „ 

# Among the issues which must be considered are questions of confi- 
dentiality, use of authority, protection of the c^ild, rights of 
the child, caretaker self-determination, caretaker rights and, Re- 
sponsibilities, and the diversity of family life in America. . / 

Confidentiality / ' \ 

All States nowhave some type pjf mandatory reporting statute for- - 
. chil(%^buse and neglect. In geijeral, thos<e statutes provide the 
opportunity for reporters to remain anonymous . While tfcerfe is a * 
possibility that £hi.s provision may encourage some .people to j4s- * 
use the law by" making frivolous or "grudge" complaints, tjie law 
does affirm that in cases of suspected child abltfe or neglect the 
rights of children take priority over the rights^of an individual 
to confront an accuser/ In fact, the usual procedure d6es not ' 
^identify the reporter, as an accuser, and those 'who repoft in good * 
faith, are protected from prosecution of suits. • - . 

Even unfbunded reports of child abuse and- neglect/ are potentially 
injurious to the reputation of the family. It is essential then 
that CPS agencies makfe every provision to ensure the privacy of 

.case material t The CPS supervisor must be responsible for ensur- ' 
ing privacy for those families which are a part of the unit's ' 

^caseload* This can be done in "terms of periodic reminders .to* 
staff during staff meetings, and through a vigilant awareness of * 
the activities- and concerns of secretarial and clerical staff. * 
The supervisor must also* establish unit procedures with regard ^ 



:to the storage of written case materials to ensure that all in- 
fprmatioh remains «in the office and inaccessible to anyone out- • 
.,'side the, Unit, except in special situations, such as case presen- 
tations, at muLtidisc?.Minary team meetings and court cases. 

The Cp$ supervisQyroist take int^account # the irtultidisciplinary 

. nature o£v the . Response system inxhrld abuse and neglect cases. 

•Altkopgh' supervises must ]2frotect ther privacy and confidentiality 
of suspected abusive or neglecting families, they should provide ' 
appropriate- information to lother professionals in the response 
system, vho are designated Ao provide help to such* families. For 

•example, where c^sgs ar^ref erred to other agencies, sharing in- 
formation is essentralrror the effective coordination of services. 
The supervisor must\always balance the issue of . confidentiality 1 
against the necessity of providing help to families and children • 

A with abuse or neglect problems. » 

Client Self-Determination and CPS Responsibilities 

« * * * 

Responsible persons in our society have the^ inherent right to 
choose the direction of their own lives. However, children are 
restricted in exercising this right; their parents are expected 
to assume the responsibility for doing this. In an abuse or ne- 
glect situation, the parents are not behaving responsibly. Jn 
order to ensure that abused and neglected children are .protected 
and allowed to grow up to exercise their r.ight to self-determina- 
tion, it may at*times be necessary to use the authority of the 
C?S unit or the authority of the court to' tell parents how % they~ 
must behave if they want to iretain custody of their children. 
Ihis exercise of authority seems, on the ^ce of it, to directly 
contradict^ie value of self-determination / and is frequently a 
matter of considerable concern to workers. # ** : 

Workers may ^signal their concerns 'about this apparent conflict in 
a variety of ways. They may have difficulty articulating the auth- 
ority 'that is vested in them or distinguishing between their auth- 
ority and tne authority of the court. Sbme workers- will deny their 
authority by declaring, their total commitment to tlie wishes of £he* 
client. Sc^^even try to deny their relationship to their own 
agency. OtSSr workers wilX overreact to authority,, becoming, puni- 
tive and censorious.. These workers often have difficulty respond- 
ing to allegedly abusive adults except in the authoritative role, 
thus completely -obscuring* the in ^yid ual f s right to self-determi- 
natidn^ Through' these Sehavi oxs^ifb BWexs are demonstrating their 
own inability to 'accept and to manage the authority which they do fr 
have. . ** ■ . . 
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The supervisor just have a clear understanding of how* to balance- 
, these perspectives, both in terms of child protective' services and 
m, terms of supervisory responsibilities. Close attention must be 
paid to patterns of^ worker behavior,' verbalizations., or"* Written 
. reports that may indicate lack of clarity about this .issue or that 
•the worker is responding inappropriately.. * ' \ * * '• 

"V 

In exercising their' authority to protect children, Coworkers 
may wish to ignore or circumvent the rights of parents, Although 
the primary responsibility of 'the CPS worker is ,tcf protect the 
children and then to rehabilitate families, it is* essential to 
acknowledge the legal rights of the parents in this process. It 
rs the supervisor's responsibility to help the worker make a 
proper balance between the two. 

r 

When a situation necessitates court action, CPS workers generally 
have -strong convictions about what is necessary to protect a child. 
Workers may become frustrated when the legal system does not' sup- 
port their beliefs. Supervisors need to offer support and to en- 
courage workers to work within, rather than in opposition to, the 
legal system. - - * 

The Diversity of Family Life in America 

i. * "\ ■ ■ 
CPS workers must have not only a sense of how'- "normal" families * 
function, but also an appreciation for the wide variations in 
family systems and structures. Families are. extremely diverse, 
and what a worker sees as peculiar or unacceptable is not neces- 
sarily ah indication , of child^ abuse or neglect," 

Super|risdrs^need^(ri^e-anclear understanding of what is impor- 
tant in family life. They, must incorporaM an awareness of the 
variations in family structure which ^cufiin the various racial, 
ethnic, and cultural communities served -by the CPS unit. Super-* 
visors will need to convey an understanding of these cultural 
Y aiA *£j-M? t0 child protective, workers . Thus, supervisors can 
^.pSlf^s to- separate families with cultural variations in ' 
thefr^lffjBsjtyles from families who are in actuality abusing or 
neglecting^, their children. For example, in some cultures younger 
fchildre^ may be, given a greater degrge^of responsibility in the " 
familys-fhey may be called upon to prepare dinner, or help with 
child Care. *-This is not necessarily- an indication ; bf child 
maltreatment. ' * 

' -is 

* . - - w« 
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ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE IN A CPS UNIT 

• The components of CPS response process" include/ identification * 
and reporting; intake and investigation;' assessment arid planning; 

11 



implementation of t the plan; and termination and follow-up. 
Guidelines should *be developed which establish criteria for init- 
iating tile CPS response process, intervention should occur in 
response to the fyll range of child maltreatment—physical abuse, 
neglect, emotional abuse, and. sexual .abuse and exploitation. The 
nature o£ the intervention in each case, should be determined by 
the circumstances of the particular case. Intervention should be 
s^timely, limited to-required procedWes, atod terminated when it is 
' determined that continuation is unnecessary or when services are 
no\ longer required. The CPS supervisor has the responsibility for 
coordinating; and assuring the implementation of required procedures 
in every reported case of child* abuse-4nd neglect. 

In order to obtain this goal, the CPS supervisor must establish an 
organizational structure through 4 which- service delivery can be^ef-* 
fectSd. Role specialization is an effectively of organizing a 
CPS unit. In this type of organizational structure, the unit *can 
bg divided intQ an intake and investigation section and a Section 
responsible for' implementing the 'service -plan. * 

The intake and investigation section is responsible for receiving 
initial reports of suspected child abuse and neglect, fof gathering 
the information necessary to corrabor'ate or dismiss a report, and 
for.' making the initial assessment and service plan - ... 

The case then would be referred to the case management or treatment 
section. The workers in this section would be responsible for im- 
plementing the service plan and termination? In the implementation 
of the plan, CPS workers would either provide dijrect 'services to 
clients or make referrals to another agenjcy(ies) and -mfcnitor the 
case. \ 

The experience of many CPS programs has .shovjn that tjie total CPS - 
delivery system can be made more effective if the CPS workers have 
specialized roles. Specialization has also provided increasechjob 
sat is faction "and productivity among CPS workers. It .also enables 
% workers to mbve to different areas of specialization "within' the CPS 
response system when "burnout" or staff conflicts occur. 

m 

\ 

COORDINATION WITH A MULTIDISCIPLINARY TEAM 

One of the most important functions^of the supervisor in a CPS 
unit is to coordinate the -efforts^ of the 'unit wifth those of othgr 
agencies and professionals in the community" Child maltreatment 
derives from a wide range of social and psychological problems , 
that cannot be effectively managed by one discipline or one pro- 
fession alone. Professionals such as social workers', physicians, 



lawyers and teachers must work together if the cycle of abuse and 
neglect is to be broken. Optimal assessment and treatment -efforts 
for child protective clients require the contributions Ihd -coordi- 
nation of a broad range of professional and community agencies. 

The supervisor can ensure coordination by being aware of other 
resources .available in the community. In most cases, supervisors 
will have already established contacts with specific persons -in . 
other professional groups and community agencies with whom they 
can work together toward community coordination. Through their ✓ 
skills in coordinating, CPS supervisors assure provision of all 
• types of needed services for the caretakers and children who are 

their clients and also prevent- duplication of services and wasted T 
effort. J 

Thus by establishing a multidisciplinary team which meets on a 
regular basis, CPS workers will be provided witl* additional support. 
Participation on this team can also help to enhance workers 1 
^professional growth. \ 

PREVENTION 

Efforts to prevent child abuse and neglect Tequire a well coordinated 
community effort, an effective service delivery system, and appro- 
priately focused attitudes and priorities within the community-if 
they, are to be successful. The CPS unit, as part of the child abuse 
and neglect response system, must be involved in steps for prevention. 

CPS supervisors should be aware of the factors related to the pre- 
vention of child maltreatment and should take part in initiating 
and organizing prevention efforts in their community. Supervisors % 
must also be supportive of the involvement of CPS staff in these 
efforts. For detailed information concerning the prevention of 
child maltreatment, supervisors can refer to another manual in this 
series entitle^ Child Protective Services: A Guide for Workers. 
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ROLE OP THE SUPERVISOR IN T&E 
CPS RESPONSE SYSTEM '- 



The supervisor plays a significant role in each of the following 
stages of the CPS response system: 



/ 



Intake/ Investigation 

• . Assessment/Planning 

• Implementation of the Plan 

# v Termination 

The CPS supervisor should first provide guidelines for each stage 
in this process. . For detailed information about the CPS response 
process, supervisors, can refer to another manual in this series 
entitled Child , Protective Services: A Guide for Workers. Once 
these^ guidelines,: have been established, the supervisor is respon- 
sible Jfor providing guidance to workers in the decision-making pro- 
cess. The role of the supervisor wkl vary somewhat depending on 
\ the amount of experience the worker has, ^on the type of case, on the 
personality of the supervisor, and on the stage of the case in the, 
response system. 

fimction at different levels of competency, dif- s 
>f^gjri: dance >aijd involvement are requirecTof the , 
/The complexity of a case also affects the extent of 
r the supervisbVs -involvement. For example, little guidance, is 
required if the^case is fairly, straight- forward. # 

Some supervisors prefer to be more" closely involved in the decision- 
making process. However, it is important for the supervisor not to 
^frer-monitor workers 1 caseloads because this will take time from 
the supervisor's other responsibilities and prevent workers, from 
developing effective service delivery skills. 

Hie CPS supsrvisrbr wili^onsistefrky^ have a more prominent role -in 
the intake and investigative stage, including the provision of 
emergency services, and in the termination stage because these are 
the most critical decision-making points in the CPS process. 



INTAKE-"' * 



Before establishing the response system, CPS supervisors should de- 
* termine standards forjworkers regarding acceptable and unacceptable 

child rearing pra#tiSes (see Chapter I). It is important to remember 
1 that these standards should be based on state statutes. . 

* s. fe 

The notion of "prevalent community standards 11 for child care, includ- 
J ins concerns for racial, ethnic or cultural variations in community 

„ syogroup^ is one attempt, to delineate these standards. When work- 
ers- confront, the issue, howevet, "prevalent community standards 11 are 
o ft &n»£n&rpT et ed by them to mean' those with which they are most 
comfortable personally, ox those in the literature with which they * 
are most familiar. The supervisor must navigate through the many 
conflicting processes available to establish intake standards which 

■ are compatible with ,the concerns of the community and the CPS unit. 

Most agencies* mandated to receive reports of child abuse and neglect 
are responsible for investigating all reports "made in- good faith." 
However,, if an agency is allowed to screen out reports,. the 'CPS* - 
\_5upervis6r r or agency should Brovide workers with guidelines speci- 
fying what kinds of cases do not warrant CPS -involvement . 

If possible, CPS sitpervisors should assign specific workers who o ^ 
specialize in receiving child abuse'and neglect reports. The 
supervisor should provide training for the "intake" worker in the 
areas of:, obtaining Required information; differentiating Between , 
calls that are appropriate and those that are not appropriate for \ 
>cMld protective services^ and making critical judgments about th<T"7 
degree of urgency and initiating an appropriate response. 

»' The establishment of statewide hotlines or central registers, which 
are responsible for the receript, of suspected child abuse and neglect 
reports 24 hours pe? day, ado^ additional ^responsibilities to the - 
local CPS unit. Since, »in most jurisdictions, CPS is -responsible to 
investigate these. reports ^supervisors must make special staffing 
arrangements. It As preferable to assign "after work hours duty" 
on a rotating tasis . .Supervisors along with workers should share 
this res]x>risibility. JJwpervisors should also be avapL^able for con- 
sult at ion to workers 6n, "after work hours duty." During the time 
workers are performing this extra responsibility, CPS supervisors 
should allow them flexible day time hours. [ * 



INVESTIGATION / * ' 

Conducting a child abuse /and neglect investigation is one of the 
most difficult' tasks a CPS worker must perform. It is preferable 
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to assign spejafic workers who specialize in investigating reports 
of suspecte^abuse and neglect, because it £9 extremely difficult/ 
to carry an on-going caseload and "respond immediately" to new reports. 
It is essential for supervisors to provide these workers with trapping 
in interviewing Skills; gathering relevant irtformation, pro^ionjpf * ' 
emergency services, and making a case decision- X^r y 

; ; CPS' supervisors should help workers, first- of all, to develop inves- 
tigative techniques which woulU enable them to elicit the necessary 
information Awhile collecting observable data. Whife interviewing ~ 
the family, workers will frequently experience parental^jresistance.* [V 
It is the supervisor's role to provide guidance Ifor. dealing with this 
resistance. Suring the interview, workers must also use their social ' 
work skills, to establish a relationship with the family/ It is very 
important that CPS supervisors help workers Combine these skills to 
enable the© to^ gather information without alienating the family. 

CPS supervisors :^must impress upon workers the need to collect col- 
lateral information concerning, the family, such as; medical pr school * 
* records, in order to make an accurate case 'decision. V r ' ; • 

i ■ - : - v s '*~". - - 

0 Provision of - Emergency Services - 

The isstie of risk or ^potential harm is paramount in CPS work because 
\ the primary task of child protective services is to protect tke\£jiild. 
Ordinarily, risk is important primarily at the point of intake and 
investigation because when*an abuse or neglect report is received, 
there^must be an initial assessment of LayeJ "of risk- to the cHild and 
a decision made regarding what to do with the child before any other * l 
^ steps are taken. Part of the supervisor^ role in the assessmei\t;-of . 
risk to the child is to help- the worker decide whether it is neces- 
sary *to remove the child from the hpme, and un4er what circumstances* 
the child can' safely remaift in the-home. This is a very serious 
decision, and it requires careful 'consideration. <$s? 

Details on situations which indicate that a child is in imminent 
- danger are included in another mMtial in this series entitled Child 
Protective Services: A Guide for Workers. 

Some work6rs need more guidance in assessing the risk tp the child. 
Emergency placement of the child should only be considered as a 
last resort because of the serious disruption to the "family unit and 
the emotional cost to«the child," If removal of a child is necessary, 

rrvol\ 

for the worker as well as for the family s ^n™the child, provision of. 
emotional support -for the worlcer is crucial, > 



the supervisor in the CPS unit ''should be involved, in the ^process, 
Becauscythe removal of a child is an .intens^emotional experience 
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r/ Making: „a Case Decxsxon 

* * 
Establishment of specific guidelines as to what constitutes abuse 
and neglectrfacilitates making an investigative, decision.. Super- 
visors should monitor all investigative findings and case decisions'. 
New workers will require more guidance at this stage because they 
lack experience and are not as confident as other* workers. 

Effective supervisors assist workers in improving their own abili- 
ties in making case decisions . This can be done }>y discussing with 
the worker the reasons far making a specific decision; assisting the 
worker in examining* various available alternatives, and by offering 
support and encouragement.. 

Supervisors should specify a maximum time limit .within vhich CPS 
workers determine whether there is probable cause to indicate* that 
child abuse or neglect has been or is occurring.. J£ nothing con- 
clusivegc^i be found to substantiate the report within 60jiays, the 
case shotflfa be closed. Keeping it open any longer probably "would .. 
constitute an invasion of the family's right to privacy. 

Assessment and Planning . " p „ 

The assjessment-and service planning process^begins at the investi- 
gative stage and continues^hroughou^ the treatment process. 

There are twd overriding functions CPS workers must be familiar 
with an3 fulfill in this process. 

fr. \ » - / " . 

••-Planning. This involveithe .social a,ssess- 
r/e\ ' ' ment process and establishment of /the goals, r " 

• ^'^ of* the service plan. **' " ' : ?* - /'-• : :* ; * 

• Organizing. This involves mapping but the - 

. . services needed and the resources needed * 
, " / v ^aitd available, to provide -these services,/: , * 

- „ '.It -also involves making sure, that lines, of \ . 
... - responsiWli ' 

• , V are assigned'. Jg; . * ; . ^ . ; 

» In'qrderJ for CPS workers Jyp ]^fomf these functions, it is neces- 
sary fpr supervisors ta pfWide training and* guidance^in each area/" 
;&1 though- supervisors cjo-not play as 'prominent a role irrthis stage 
the CPS response process,; it is essential that, they help workers 
^dev^9pVclearly Stated .^oals -and objectives In tile., service plan. 



Supervisors -should encourage ^WQrkers 4 t^Peek' the advice of profes- 
sionals; in. other disciplines r as needed ^tiring the investigative ^ 
process/ Consultation with other prpfessic>pais.,may occur informal^ 
\n "conjtmction with the multidisciplinary case ^consultation 'team. 
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IMPLEMENTING .THE SERVICE PLAN 

1 It is advisable to establish* a section within the CPS unit which is 
respdnsibie for implementing the service plan* However, these 
workers should have prior experience in investigating reports of 
child abuse^ and neglect . 

The two functions CPS workers must be familiar with and fulfill in 



implementing the service plan -are : x 




Directing, This is a motivating function in 
which the worker maintains a supportive' in- 
volvement with the client and the service 
provider throughout the total process, 

1 p" :;■ 

Coordinating* , This j involves monitoring the 
case to make sure that all services are being" 
provided to meet the needs of the client, the 
, provider, and the agency. 

In this phase of, the CPS process, supervisors should monitoir~fthether 
the goals and objectives of'the service plan are being achieved ♦ It 
is important that workgrs assess ^hese goals and objectives through- 
out the*treatment process to determine if they should be changed, or 
if .the case should be terminated; • " - - 

Supervisors should encourage workers to utilize community resources 
to meet the needs of families experiencing child abuse an 4 d neglect 
problems. This is an essential step in the /treatment process because 
many of the problems these families are experiencri|| can best be met 
by community agenci&s, such as mental health center s~ or public health 
departments. 

When -the service plan fails and there is continuing abuse and/or 
peglec€ detrimental to the -health or emotional well-being^of the 
child, the ^decision whether to remove the child, from the home will 
again have to be faced. The determination of whether there'- is suf- 
ficient, evidence -to proceed with a formal complaint leading to a 
court hearing can be a difficult task for both worker and supervisor, 
and may require an evaluative discussion with court personnel. 



TEEMf NATION/CLOSURE ' # : ^ 

Terminating services* in chil4 abuse or neglect cases is a difficult 
. decision stad should iri^Jbly^' close participation and consultation 
with the worker's supervisor A \ A . 

^ •Unfortunately, there are situations iij which a case is terminated \ 
without having provided services to tile family* A decision to ter- 
minate a case without having provided servicers usually based on 

v.'-a r " i * ; ': 8 ' * \ ; 



the fact that there is not a ' service available which is appropriate 
tojthe family's needs or no child,maltreA : 4m ent " present A deci- 
sion such as^this should not be^ considered a rationalization but a 
reality when further involvemeat with -the family will .have no posi- 
tive effect, It is absolutely imperative that there not be imminent 
danger to the child if the case is closed „ 

\ * . . . 

.The decision to terminate a case which has .received services' should 
be based on evidence that- the original problems causing the abuse/ 

* neglect have been resolved to the'point that the* family can protect 
the child. This emphasizes the need to keep accurate records of 
clearly defined goals and objectives". There also needs 9 to f be evi- 
dence that the family will voluntarily obtain assistance in the 

' future if .they face additional problems with childrearing. It does' 
not necessarily mean that all prob.lems have been resolved and that 
they will nbw live happily ever after .p In some cases, the family 
may be reluctant tg give up services, particularly if they are 
providing resources,, which the parents gannot easily obtain on their 
own. 

• * * •■—»,> 

In other cases, the family may be anxious to terminate before the 
changes that they have been trying to make during treatment, have* 
been-ifu^Lly achieved. Research has shown that there is a high fatfe 
of reciHiyism among abusive/neglectful families after services are 
terminated because the parents were riot able to incorporate the 
changes into their daily lives. Families which regress a£ter termi- 
nation appear to have made changes which in. fact were maintained 9 
only because' there was continued ijivolvement with professionals!' ' 
The primary guide for termination should be the family Is ability 
to seek outside support independently of the worker. * * 

7 

,Many workers do not know how to ^terminate their involvement' with 
their clients It is the supervisor's responsibility provide 
workers' with general guidelines for termination. For specific 
information concerning guidelines for termination, supervisors can 
refer to another manual in, this series entitled, Child Protective 
Services: A Guide for Workers. ' ' " < 

* 

PRIORITY SETTING M 

Helping workers to set priorities and organize their' time so, that 
they are maximally productive *is a key supervisory task in any 
setting. In CPS programs, *this task can be even morel important, 
as a worker's priorities can affect the safety and well-being of 
^mai^r children and ttieir families, ' ^ - 9 

Of course, there will be a service plan established for each case 

handled by the CPS unit. However, cases will require, different 

amounts pf the workers' time depending on their complexity. There-* 

fore, the' supervisor needs to assist workers 'in setting two sepa-' 

rate but .interrelated kinds of priorities: 
* - * 
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# What kinds' c^f casgs- require ttfe most imme- - 
diate response? 

# ' 'What^kinds ceases. should receive the bulk 
'of .the worker's time on a continuing basis? 

The first factor to consider in setting priorities is the 'level of 
risk to the child. 'By" definition all^bused and neglected child- 
ren are at. risk. Therg are gradations* of risk which determine the 
• extent of the. involvement 6f CPSwprkers. 'The. CPS supervisor must 
help tlte worker to examine the Sfeors which indicate the levfel of 
risk to the child. For infpiroatioh concerning the factors to con- 
sider in assessing t&e risk to the child, supervisors can refer to 
the manual in this series, fentitled^ Cft£Z<2 Protective Services. \ A 
Guide for Workers, * - 

Highest priority cases are those whiclj present an imminent risk to 
the child* For example: ^ 

... a six^nSnth o^d, child who has a skull frac- % 
turd arid several other fractures in different 
/stages of healing. The parents ^.explanation of 
how the injuries -occurred does, not coincide with 
the actual injury. 

Thi$ case would require-not only an immediate response by the work- 
er,- btit also' a gre^te^ %nount of involvement. 

' •.*"•.*. ' ' 

'* Lower priority case^ wojuld be those in which there is a lesser de- 
gree of risk to th^chi-ld. For example,: * • . - 

* "* # ' 

* , . . a healthy eight-year old child does not , 
attend school ^regularly, and vhen present at 
school she 'is physically di^ty |jjid wears torn 
clothing. * * * . , ' 

• v ■ ... .<■• . ; g . - 

When the child is no^ldnger-in imminent danger, the level and kind 
-of involvement by the worjeer is determned by the particular, needs 
of "the family. 



. THE CLIENT ISSUE • * • * . • ^ y. . / 

> / , ? , ^ • d- ' . • 

Supervisors 'must impress, uport CPS workers that their primary focus 
should be, the protection of children A _ However, the assessment,, 

Service planning, and treatment shodTd consider the child's jotal 
environmental cofttext. treatment should be provided for parents 

* and children and Internal 'Vtippor^s' mijst be developed for the family 
to* ensure .imptoved functioning. J/ * *; 
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'SKILLS AND TECHNIdUES OP CPS SUPERVISION 

'. ■ ■ ' ' 

• • ■ 

Good supervisors' are able" to think~~and act responsibly, to work 
cooperatively with others and to provide workers with opportunities 
through which they can work together effectively and derive satis- 
faction within the group.* These supervisors have the basic knowl- 
edge of social work theory, values, methods, and techniques. They 
also have the capacity to facilitate the professional and personal 
growth of their workers. 

Effective methods of supervision are adapted to the individuality of 
each worker and to the group as a. whole.. Thus, good supervisors are 
able to identify workers' learning needs in relation to the job re- 
quirements and their professional experience. They use thi^ inti- 
mation to develop, training materials and apprlbprl:afe"teaching methods 
relative to the specific needs of workers, 

* • ' " <~i . , 

There are a number of specific skills and techniques <hat are of 
special importance to a CPS supervisor' * This section identifies 
some of them and describes how they can be used to increase superb 
visory effectiveness. , . 



MODELING ; .-.a' 

CPS supervisors, like most '-other supervisors, "are: the most visible* 
and accessible model for- practice avail able to the CPS workers. By 
actions and words, supervisors can .implicitly and explicitly estab- 
lish the limits of permissible behavior, ! Further, modeling provides 
workers with^ftonthreatening qpportimities to introduce. new behaviors. 

The. basic question whiqh the" supervi#r .must ask is : "How do I want' 
warkers~to re-late-t^earetakers - and. children?'*- Despire^the need ta 
temper one's response "according to different circumstances} .there are 
some_ guidelines that can be established, based on protective service 
.work, ethics and the knowledge base that is available, with respect to - 
what constitutes 3 good CPS" "practice. These guidelines indicate that 
good supervisor-worker relationships have the following, character- 
istics, that will Aopefully be carried over into the worker-client 
relationship *' 1 _ • ■ „ . • ' . , * - ■ 



• Cooperation and mutuality 



Expliqitness and honesty 



• ^Firmness and consistency - *' 

* Empathy ' - . r ' ' 

' ' AraBility ~ # . « 1 

Participatory leadership. * 

■ ^ooper^tion and Mutuality , . * 

Ideally,' ideas, opinions, 'and solutions, to problems should -be con- 
tributed by both the supervisor and. the worker. Supervisors who^- 
permit and encourage cooperation and .^utyaliisy with workers provide, 
an effective' model for these behavioral characteristics between 
worker and client. ' 

This concept is particularly important since most CP? worker-client 
relationships are in volunt aiy . _ * P arejrt s _w,ho become ^protective ser- 
vice clients often, f eel T:lia% the CPS worker is disrupting their pri^ 

— vacy and that it is no one else's business I19W they raise t>heir^f 
c hildren.- With the client-worker relationship starting off oji this 

^Tiegative note, any cooperation a^d mutuality ? whiclr can- be achieved 
may help brfeak down the threatened, defensive behaviors of clients, 
and help to initiate a more positive relationship. 

* — *r ■ « • * ' > 

Expli'citness and Honesty * 

To tlife maximum extent possible, communi cation bei»o«i.. ^>ervisors 
art<yworkers should be clear, imambiguous, and concrete ♦ Above all, 
communi cat i Otis, must be honest and frank. On occasion, workers and 
supervisors will withhold information or' opinions from each other. 
For example , workers may withhold* information regarding the nature 
o||a specific report*, believing that they are 4?i n 8 supdrvisprs a 
. favor. by, not- burdening them aH' at once r In the ^ame way, supers - 
visors? may .decline 'to discuss ^certaiii Questionable aspects of worker 
performance in the belief tha^ such, a discussion ndg^underSne . 
- worker xonfi dencev" - — - : - - — - - . — — — - A — - - — * - 



While there may Be times when discussion of certain issd&s Iwoula be 
inappropriate (e.g.,, if is- bad timing to provide^ workers with a 
great* deal of negative information just before, a scheduled court 
appearance), supervisors should avoid withholding information or 
oj^Tlioiis indefinitely. Instead," ^ si^eyvisors must find the best way 
and- the best time to address sensiti^ afeas^r j concerns 1 The^folr: 
lowing are ^standards" to work toward: 



.-r * 



-1 
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# Nothing'is bad enough to hide; the question is not 
whether tt? bring up a topic, but when and how it is 
best to approach it, 

# The supervisor is an honest person; the ^worker can / 



trust the supervisor's responses, 



s 



}^ x ♦ , The supervisor has confidence in the worker's ability ^ 
* to* handle sensitive situations, - . 

-Firmness and Consistency , ' w 

Related to the -ability to make' decisions' is the ability ta see de- 
cisions; through. This 'is not intended to imply rigidity, but rather 
to indicate the need for carrying out plans with some sense^of con- 
timifty and stability. Clients need this from workers and workers 
need it from supervisors. If workers canhofc have confidence in/ the 
supervisoi 1 ^ decision-making ability, they will be unable to extend 
any sense *of cqjnai^ment to their clients. * , • 



' * ' Empathy - 

The 'ability to f%ei what another is feeling--to walk in another's 
shoes— ds a*key concept in child protective work. m In supervision, 

^<it a^y mean being able to feel a. worker's sense of failure or sense 
of confidence at. succeeding. Qp.ld protective work, after all,, is 
people " working together, and people experience a broad range of. emo- 
tional -responses. If wprfcers perceive their supervisors* empathy 

* and .know how good it makes them feel, they; can more readily extend, 
it to clients who may never have had-someone* else demonstrate this 
kind of understanding. * ' 

.Flexibility m r - ■ 

Plans or decisions which do not prove to be 'effective or appropri- 
ate ought to be changed.' It, is important for supervisors to/uemqn- 
,L strate.in^interacjti'pns, .with workers ^ that plans* jcan^and shouta be 
, changed, provided it is clear that^the change is^ reasonable. This 

technique, in turn, shguld apply* to the worker's dealings with ■ 
•/clients. /Flexibility on tfie supervisor's part permits the worker 
*tp learn two key 'lessons: N ' • a, 

/ • *• It is permissible*, even* desirable^to admit 
\ v making a mistake. , 



It is permissible to drange plank or approaches . f 



o 
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~ Participatory Leadership *| 

The primary concern in this area relates to the need for CPS workers 
to feel some sense of control over their own lives, although they 
are aware of the* supervisor's ultimate authority. Staff should be 
involved to whatever extent possible in case decisions and policy 
making, not just in,trivial matters. The staff's advice should be 
solicited on natters concerning them and their work environment. Of 
primary importance, CPS workers should be given latitude to disagree 
with their Supervisor and to formulate their own positions on policy 
and. procedures based on the information available to them. The . 
supervisor who interacts with.workers in this way will model this 
behavior- 'for workers, who in turn will be able to increase the ca- 
pacities of clients to determine their own lives while protecting 
the rights of others • 



WORKING WITH STAGES OF WORKER DEVELOPMENT 

Identifying and Working With Stages of Worker s 
Development 

In most instances, CPSjprkers require at least a full year ^of work 
before being able to ffmction on an independent level. For this 
Reason, supervisors should anticipate devoting more time to workers ' 
during their first year of employment. At this early stage, it is 
essential^ to train workers in basic procedures, such as dictating 
case records immediately after the events occur. As workers develop, 
less" constant and intensive supervision will be required. It is im- 
portant to remember that workers who Have preyioffs social work ex- 
perience and/or an f£SW are likely to. become acclimated to the CPS 
process more quickly than untrained workers. One way of looking at 
the development process is to identify various stages of worker 
development: 

40 , 

• First stage ~ a period of high anxiety. * 

_ • .Second stage s - T make it or break it.. _ _ „ _ 

• Third stage good assessment skills; ^ ' ' 

.} " rudimentary intervention skills. ^ ' 

' • Fourth stage relative independence. 

In general, the amount of supervisory intervention intb^a workers 
caseload will diminish as : the worker passes tirough these various 
stages of development. ' 
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Stage* One: ^Jie High Anxiety , Stage 



* Durijig the first three to six months on the job, exposure to abusive 
and neglectful families may resuLt in a great deal of worker con- 
fusion. The worked will be searching for information on how to re- 
spond.and examining personal feelings toward, clients. If the super- 
vised has not effectively set standards, the Worker may have a 
particularly difficult period initially and may feel inadequate to 
the tasks at hand. While this period is the most difficult for the 
worker, it is also the time in which the greatest amount of learning 
can take place. There are several types of interventions which the _ 
supervisor can employ to aid in this process. , ^ 

Accept and meet worker dependency needs : During phase one, it is 
appropriate for the worker to seek security and stability from the 
supervisor. The supervisor can be somewhat more directive th^ti 
might be appropriate with more experienced workers. Expectations 
regarding worker independence at this point are likely to be pre- 
mature. Frequent reinforcement for^positive worker behaviors, as 
well as the idea of unconditional caring, are key supervisory guide- 
lines. Just as the supervisor accepts the dependencySieeds of the 
worker., the supervisor should encourage workers to accept dependency 
v_ll£eds of their clients. This is a necessary^ and posit iv$^age in 
the clients* 1 ^treatment and is an effective way to use the worker. 

Provide Actual tools : The supervisor should provide new^workers 
with, whatever standards, , priorities, and information are required to 
perform their work functions Workei^- should be assisted in recogniz 
ing* how these standards and priorities relate to sgecific cases and 
to Vorker intervention., Inexperienced workers need as much struc- 
ture and specific instruction as they can be given at this* stage. 

Accept -thg confused feelings of the worker : The confusion and sense 
of inadequacy felt by new workers should be viewed as a normal N part 
of theii^ctevelopment. If the workers can see that these feelings 
are acceptable to the supervisor, they will come to accept them in ■ 
themselves and view them aS a natural part of personal and profes- 
sional development* , 

Allow workers .to expr&ss anxitey : Undoubtedly the worker will be . 
experienping anxiety over performance, and client interactions, * Thes. 
feelings must be elicited* from the worker. The supervisor must help 
and encotirage the" worker to express this anxiety and provide the . 
necessary acceptance and support to enable the worker to develop pro 
fessionally. The supervisors also needs to help the worker sort otit 
realistic anxiety feelings from unrealistic ones. • ' 
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Constructively assist workers to identify mfs€akes : pew workers' do 
not always : k^ow when they. make, mistakes. They .have not .developed 
sufficient knowledge and ski}l to be. able to identify gajps in th?ir 
woik performance,; and the^supervisor will need to assist them in 
doing so. This should always be done, however, by building on worker 
strengths and by discovering ways, in which po&tive qualities can be 
applied to counteract shortcomings. 

Pair new workers with experienced workers : A team system works well 
in a CPS unit . pairing new workers with experienced ones provides a 
safety net and-, in addition, shows new workers what they can aspire 
to. . * 

♦ Be regularly availaBle for worker conferences ; Beginning with this 
ipitial stage, and continuing through thfc next two stages of worker 
development, the supervisor should expect to spend approximately* two 
hours per week with each new, worker in individual conferences. In 
addition, crises and emergencies will arise wliich will also require 
time and effort on the part of the supervisor. 

Substitute for workers only in cases of extreme emergency : Workers 
develop a sense; of confidence in themselves and in their own skills 
bf successfully handling emergencies. ;they need to know that the 
supepisor will support them and is available 'if really needed. The 
su|>ervisor demonstrates confidence in the ability of the worker to' 
handle emergencies by remaining in the background except for those 
times when intervention is absolutely necessary. 

, 4 * 

Bujld caseloads slowly : If possible, .for the ^first month or* two 
limit the number of cases a new-worker must hahdle. This allows, 
v time for confidence Building; and reduces* prfesure* 

pClarify client behaviors and worker behaviors, :. Questions asked dur- 
ing supemsor-worker conferences should be directed toward ways in 
which clients have responded to worker behavior. Conferences may 
als6 include clarification regarding the^'reasons clients have re- 
sponded in this way., Focusing on both client #nd wqrikej behavior 
enables workers to be aware of which of their interventions are suc- 
cessful and which need to be 'changed.. \ . 

Stage Two: The *Make It' or Brdak Jt n Stage 

At this level, workers have developed enough knowledge and skill to 
hatve some degree of confidence in making plans and decisions. How- 
ever^ tljfey may still experience some anxiety *nd still tiavfe a limited 
ability to identify mistakes. ^ 



The supervisor needs to continue to encourage- workers 1 independence 
While remaining available to provide a considerable amount of support 
Interactions with workers at this stage should be characterized as 
* follows: 

Expect and allow some mistakes : s Workers at this levelN^ill begin 
experimenting with new behaviors in" working with clients, and will 
e^erience a crisis of , confidence if these attempts fair to meet' 
their personal standards. \ A worker who is beginning to take some , 
♦risks and who is pressing to learn hew things will inevitably make' 
.mistakes. The supervisor will need to expect this and to help the 
worker to, accept it as well. If supervisors demonstrate a willing-^ 
ness to accept their own mistakes, they will, at the same time, show 
that making some mistakes is acceptable t and should not be viewed as 
failure. , ' 

T 

Introduce a greater degree of participatory leadership : During the 
first .stage, the supervisor may have needed to be more directive -stif* 1 * 
providing information to the worker. In this second stage, the 
supervisor should assume that workers have most of the necessary 
basic knowledge td perform their functions. The supervisor generally 
needs to help draw this knowledge oift* This can be done by present- 
ing alternatives that may not be evident* to the worker. 
* *. 

Help wdikers organize observations and ideas : Workers will now be- s 
gin to spontaneously identify -patterns occurring in families and * " 
across caseloads. Similarities will be seen from one case to an- 
other. The .supervisor should begin to, underscore these similarities 
and permit the worker to synthesize them into some principles of 
practice. 

\ 5 

Analyze intuitions without stifling ^creativity ox spontaneity : As 
workers in this^stage gain con fiden6e r they will 'begin to operate 
on hunches, guesses, common sense,* and intuition. While these may 
be'lnore effective tlian the supervisor might itjitially suspect, super- 
visors should assist workers in validating their intuitions. 

Stage Three: Mastery of Assessment Skills With 
Rudimentary Intervention -Skills^ 

At this stage, wqAers are generally able £o identify and analyze 
errors;* basic knowledge has been incorporated and gaps in casework ^ 
are .more apparent to^ them. Workers in the third phase begin to -set* 
personal and. professionals goals and to identify times wft en their . 
behavior is incompatibly with these jjoals. This is the beginning of 
independent practice. During this sta>ge, 'the supervisor can begin 
to allow the worker to take the initiative in the supervisory process 



Listen carefully : Carefql listening is ,the primary task of the super- 
visory in relating to a worker at this level. Basic listening skills 
and the ability to identify not ,0iilyH*fi1at is said, but what is not 
sai<J are important. The supervisor may ask clarifying or informa- 
tional questions, but the function of the supervisor at this point is 
to listen first? then to talk. v * 

Identify worker resistance anct/discuss it in relation to clients : 
While worker resistance may require some attention in earlier* stages , 
it is at this third stage, wh^jgthe supervisor must be certain that 
any resistance is specif i^tl^addr esse d in supervisory conferences. 
> When the worker is reluctant to deal with certain clients or client 
behaviors, these 'behaviors should be discussed specifically in terms 
of how they affect the relationship of the worker to the client. As 
in stage two, focusing on worker personality or specific worker 
characteristics out of the context of client relationships can be 
detrimental to both the development of the worker and of the worker- 
supervisor relationship. Attention should be directed to' the way in . 
which clients react to worker intervention, and the worker should be 
assisted in using personal* and professional strengths in overcoming 
barriers and resistance in the worker-client relationship. * 

Help workers to identify and examine options : The first plans, intui- 
tions, and perceptions of a worker on a case may or may not be the • 
best way to .proceed. While the* supervisor may tend*o agree with the 
options or ideas presented by thfe worker,- it is essential to open up, 
tq the worker as many options as possible. g This should be* done in 
^uch a way that the worker may still come back to the first option 
if i^ is the best one. " The very nature of the process of option ex- 
ploration in and of itself will assist the worker in. identifying op- 
tions for other clients and in expahding the ability to work effec- / 

tively with a variety of clients and cases. 

* « , * .* * 

Stage Four: % Relative Independence 

* * * * 

At this stage, workers can .identify problems and options an<j generally 

can determine most of the agenda- for supervisory conferences. Workers 

should have a good idea^oi^what- tlieir own supervisory needs are and 

should have a sense of what is needed to promote further professional 

development.; Supervisory conferences can-be .scheduled „less frequeritly. 

The supervisory a?ole at this point is more that of, a consultant and 

colleague than that of an authority figure, although the CPS worker 

will always be subject to supervisory direction. The most critical 

supervisory function at this'stage is, to assist workers 'in clarifying 

their^own professional development and in identifying learning needs* 

A ssiious ^mjlstake # is made* When the supervisor or the worker begins to 

Assume that thp ability to function independently and autonomously 



somehow marks the end of the need for learning and growing. Failure 
of -the worker to continue to learn, and grow may well result in worker 
"buyout i^J The supervisor can ji^sist the worker in identifying *e- 
* sources and opportunities for continuing education and development. 

' * - • * 

ENHANCEMENT OF WORKER SKILLS 

* 

Bejrond the formal means of developing the professional capacities of 
staff, such' as continuing education and establishing and encouraging 
the use o£ a unit or agency library, there are some general super- 
visory skills that, if used on a day-to-day basis, will lead to pro- 
fessional* growth. _The following material presents some guiding 
principles for this type of supervisory behavior. This material also 
identifies several stages of normal worker "development that super- 
visors can use as a measure of the\staff f s current level of develop- 
ment. This schema can serve as a needsr assessment tool for future 
developmental activities. $ 

Some Guiding Principles 

The wisdom of building case plans on the basis of client strengths is 
a widely accepted dictum of Social- Work practice. As a corollary, it 
is true that effective supervision of workers builds on worker 
strengths. While each supervisor will develop special techniques for 
assisting casenorkers in taking advantage of the individual strengtKs 
which they bring to the job,\there are a number of suggestions which 
may be useful. to any supervisor in relating to workers. 

• Give^suggestions, not prescriptions, iforkc^s should . . < 
be assisted in identifying as many^options as possi- 

* f , ble for, dealing with a specifij><€I_^ problem,, in 4 

analyzing these options in terms of the potential 
i risks and benefits /-and in selecting the ,f best ,f op- 
tion based, on the strengths of both the worker and 
* \ * the family. _ : 

______ _ 1 _ ^ 

• Mote and * acknowledge wo.rker accomplishments . Supervisor- 
; * f worker conferences should always include recog- 
nition from the supervisor for something whieh the 

\ Worker,.;even the^ weakest one, has done well. Even 
during ^slump" periods, teach- worker will be doing 
some tasks. better than others. The worker's accom-^* 
piishments should be pointed out, and th| supervisor ^ 
K - can then assist the worker in identifying .ways in 
1- which the strengths evidenced by these accomplishments 
can be translated into problem-solving strategies in u 
more difficult areas. 



finable workers to aisers;s-"aftd-be responsible for 
' pergonal learning .needs ,^ The supervisor should 
ask workers. to assess tHeir own learning needs 
and to as f sume"respqnsibility for fulfilling them, 
Social workers generally acknowledge that clients ' 
probably will not changte until they see a real 
need to do so. k The same* is true for workers. 
By encouraging the worker to identify those spe- 
cific areas where- improvement is rreeded, the 
sikperyisor can then be in a position to assist 

' thfe worker in developing learning strategies for 
^ov^rcoming weaknesses. Tbis is much more success- 

-ftil\than if the" supervisor sets a goal for the 
worker's development which the worker may" not . 
accept, ~ 

Avoid the role of "therapist" to workers . The 
task of the supervisor is not to serve as therapist 
to workers with personal problems, but rather to 
focus- on the workers 1 professional development. 
.However, in situations where workers' personal- 
problems affect their work performance/ the super- 
visor needs to discuss them with the Worker in a * 
^taring way. ^_ • - 

Don* ( t carry cases by "remotej control Once in ^ 
the field, .the worker is responsible for* the case 
although the supervisor should provide some basic 
t guidelines. for the worker. Trying to .provide the 
worker with a set of detailed instructions orf spe- 
cific cases undermines worker self-confidence and 
convey* a general feeling of mistrust in worker ' 
ability to effectively handle the case. 4 

Supervise on the basis of worker skills as well as 
case needs . CPS workers have a' variety of strengths 
and weaknesses^and^each worker functions at different 
-levels of professional- development. Supervisors 
should encourage workers to 3faw their own conclusions 
about cases i Suggestions for case plans should be 
offered only when needed. Workers should^be.^encouraged 
to capitalize ori their strengths and skills , in making 
case decisions fend implementing 'plans/ *Since workers 
function at different levels of competency, supervision 
: should be geared Xo. the workers' level of functioning. 

Enable workers to identify yafipus stages of interven- 
tion * Child abuse* and neglect cases sometimes become 
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. ^ . . so complex that they often sse.nt .overwhelming to^the * 

. i worker, - . In Order to overcome this sense £>f futility., 
„- t ^"* , wojkers must be assisted in-reducing cases to + their com- 

pofient; parts and viewing the intervention profess as : 
>. essentially a st ep-byrstep procedure. 'Change should* \ 
be viewed , as; occurring in incren^nts, ra^er than ^11 C 
' at^ once.v ;When workers view" a case in -this wayf^they 
^ can help clients to assess ^their own progress on a step- ' - 
- ^ T by-step, basis, thus making'the entire process mor^ amend- 
able to success. \ . > , v 

• . Teach' £he worker individual ' case .management techniques . 
Workers should be taught to focus on individual causes. 
It is necessary for . workers to learn: how to, formulate - , 
■realistic goals and objectives, how to* communicate them,. - \ 
clearly and concisely- in writing and' to the family^fiow 
to implement the plan effectively, and how tcr assess 
; , whether the goals are being achieved. \- . ^ 

».\ Prepare workers for supervision . A very important 

fimctionvfor the supervisors to prepare workers to s 1 . 
be promoted to supervisory positions within the agendittk 
-Supervisors can do this by avoiding complete super- '^^^ * 
• „ . visory^autonomy arid by allowing 1 workers to make their * 
. own' decisions based on all relevant information, atfail- f „*\ 
m »able. « The Supervisor should also designate a senior' '** ^ 
worker wHq is responsible fot supervision whence . 
> supervisor is absent from, the unit. i%> - 

' ■ ■ ' .A 

6eVE1jOPMENT of worker supports 

" * * "* 'MA. 

v The/ability* of the strperyisor to take idvantage .of good informal re- 
lationships among unit warkerfe^and o^ers in the agency or in related 
agencies-can be an important plus tto unit functioning and effective- 
ness. "Sevqral s skills , can bemuse ful ).n. doing this. 

-* - Team Building 

Part, 6f €he orientation which any new CPS worker rfeteives is throug" 
informal interaction ^ith other workers. The" supervisor will need 
to build s£rdng coojp>r§tive relationships among workers duMng this 
initiation phase throug paifings of new workers' with experienced 
one$ to reduce the leyel v " of isolation and frustration which occurs 
in those inevitable situations where even, the best worker mdy. "fail. 11 
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informal Discussions^ - 

A great deal of professional development of staff occurs in discus- 
sibns over coffee or in other informal situations where .workers con- 
sult with colleagues .regarding specific case situations. If tb$ 
supervisor encourages^ professional development during these informal 
periods, each staff member can serve* as a resource for other staff 
members. * \ fc 



Peer Supervision 



The supervisor should encourage discussion and review of cases among 
CPS workers, whether it' occurs on a formal or informal basis. The 
supervisor can provide the type of atmosphere which promotes such 
feedback by not being too authoritative, and by allowing workers flex 
ible time schedules to permit informal interaction or by allowing 
time for peer Supervision at staff meetings. It is also helpful, if 

j^he» supervisor emphasizes to the workers the Importance of positive 

^as, wen as negative feedback. 

Peer supervision is advantageous foxy several reasons. if is not 'as 
threatening to the worker* s morale tp have suggestions or construc- 
tive criticisms from a peer as it Sis if they come from the supervisor 
Also, because all CPS workers are involved in the day-to-day process 
of protective service work, there will be a high degree of empathy » 
and understanding among jfoikers'for each others* problems. 




Staff Meetings arid Case Staf fings , 
. A> • 
Staff meeting^ in "many CPS wits are held only when an emergency * 
arises or when a specific message must .be conveyed to all workers. 

jfNhile these are legitimate functions for staff meetings, a far more 
important function is to provide an opportunity to air i fleas and 
share new knowledge. By holding: regularly, scheduled staff meetings, 
perhaps^every two Weeks, thfc supervisor has a means of sharing impor- 
tant information on policy and procedural changes and je levant com- 
munity events, and lias the means to build Internal team relationships 

tm essential to unit operation. , 

The supervisor should also structure scheduled case staffing which 
would provide, workers with group support and input on c^5e decision- 
making, positive feedback and alternative methodsjfor case handling. 
Case staffings can also include discussion of cases whiclr have been , 
"border-line" or questionable at intake, l^ese cases can be used IS 
examples to develop intake standards fof the unit. For example, tJie 
staff mi|h£* discuss a series of cases? where the common denominator • 
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was a child, left unattended. Using these cases as illustrations, the 
mit can address several key issues, including:, 

• , How old l&ust children be before they m^y be left • 7 ' 
unsupeiatised?- ^ * - 

• What are the characteristics of the child wHq is «, - * 
left alone? How responsible is he/she? . > p 

■ . : / • ' .k • c 

Is the child responsible for younger siblings? 
How old are they? .Do they have any "special prob- 
lems," i.e.,, fre ^hey hyperactive, etc.? 4 " / 

What time periods aip involved? Is the child (left * 
alone for long periods of time? Is the child l^ft . , 
alone for 15 minutes after school? Is the child left 
alone in the' jniddle *of the nigjit? * 

Although it. is true that these cases will require decisions on a 
case-by-case, basis, the supervisor in concert with workers can use - 
staff meetings to attempt to "set general guidelines for dealing with f 
these problems. This 'approach may offer several advantages: 

" * • Standards set as a group\are less likely to re- - * 

fleet the bias of any single individual. ^ 

V t The staff review process provides a forumffor 
, J . value clarification. 

• ' The process can provide a model for demonstrating 

the value of cooperation and mutuality. 

• The process builds consistency* acros's workers. 

The process develops peer support for decision- 
. making. • . , / 

Interagency Forums 

* ■ r * 

From time-to-time, the-supervisb!r might arrange informal meetings with 
staff of other agencies and Witn professionals in ^elated fields %o 
pro^yxde opportunities to discuss" mutual concerns and to share ideas. 
These meetings can also provide a valuable means of developing allies 
who, can be -useful when problems arise which must be dealt wi;th through 
-external ^annels. In additimL^this is one. way of ^lessening; the 1 
staff's isolation and feelings or "us against them." 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN CPS SUPERVISION 



Regardless of "how welt the supervisor f organizes and plans the work- 
load, trains, ^and support -the workers, and adheres to all adminis- 
trative and accountability requirement's, situations may arise which 
require special ^skills. 1 * \ - . * - 

*. ""i. Worker "burnout" is a significant jtfoblem in 
\ > ' CPS units.. • . 



^ns 



• . Workers may ^prqve to be clearjjPmsuitable for CPS 

woric. . * - - 

Worker , Burnout / ^ 



It is a well -knovm^ fact^that "Staff turnoyeriand other evidence of" 
worker burnout' xi more 'jjoimon amojig CPS workers than among other 
social work professionals A Tfc^rfntense and emotionally draining 1 

nature of the work takes its toll' on CPS workers* 

a , . * • * * , 

"Butnout* 1 is aT catch, phrase used to describe several sets of "symp- 
toms" /that ma/ signal k an individual's p'erceptioft of failure/ These 
signals, in^ general,* c^n be discerned' as a gradual and marked change 
in ^employee f s behavior and attitudes.* The ordinarily caring and 
conscientious worker may fcegiiynissing 4PP&%tmerits, taking a great 
de&l of time o£f, and avoiding supervis&r^ conferences; A worker 
known jfor using wisecracks' qpr "ga^lowS humor" as 
may suddenly/seenf withdrawn and d&prdssed; 

, ' ■ ; ' ' s - **: . V r ' 
» \* - » - 

The following vignette , providers kn example of worker 



of defense 




Over the^ last few^e v ars Jeanv a CgS wojker, fta& Become 
increasingly cynicai:a^pufe\prot Active servilfe^claents* 
SHe i ijf overly aware^pf^their shortcomings f Because she^; 
can ; usually find^some g5elf T seteking motive (behind clients', 
^havipri she Svoi^idoing /anything more tlu|h what the 
agency jpinimally Vreqt4res \ She f^els her efforts will be 
futile : anyway^ (iace jiq fine cani %ccompiish much with that 
kind of pe'*son*<$* Hum^n rragedy i£ treated as" a routine 
matter, ,and she 'is 'brusque and ^fc||able. ' She follows 
Jthe pxdcedural m^ftudl xeii'^Qusiy^and complains about 
the paperwork in^Kichf she juries 1 herself* * She -f re- 4 
qoent %y tomplain^.of^ fatigue and.? retreat's regularly , , 
anto^si'tfk liaye. *; *;V y ~ - * 





Jean keeps from becdmng^frus^^tea^by attempt- * 
ing to feel nothing, but' this effort to feel nothing 
saps her. energy-. She "thinks she has accomplished 
^little so far and -hopelessly anticipates an unending 
• - sequence of th^ same workttith the same~ unsatisfac- 
tory results. Because she Jf eels unappreciated by 
client? and administrators, <§he £ eels* overly don- s : - 

s'tta^iled in helping -client.s by a Jack of community 
resources and' mandated policies a$<J procedures. *Thus, 
- whe^ goal Tias become one of, survival in her job until ^ 
she is old enough* to retire. ■ - 

The worker's current attitudes and practices are an example of "prtihr 
fessional turnout. 11 Soldiers recognised the same symptoms as "battle- 
fatigue / !l ;'and psychiatrists call them "emotional detachment" or 
"depression." 

As with many maladies, the best cure for burnout is ^prevention. Un-, 
fortunately, it is one* of the perversities of a bureaucratic setting 
^tftat the people 'who Work the hardest and care the most — the very ones 
Who may be most vulnerable to burnout — are, usually asked to do more, 
to take, on the most difficult cases, and to act in special capacities 
that may cut into their own work time and build pressure, such Ss 
serving on committees or* doing extra public speaking. Despite the 
s§«ning logi^ of such decisions, the ^supervisor must avoid -overload— 
ing the staff. ^ 

In addition to frustrations stemming from caring too much and working * 
too hard; .burnout can be caused by doing thf "same old thing" for long 
periods of time. Methods must be found to^fereak the monotony of misery 
$nd dysfunction that workers must face in* a CPS unit. The following 
basic techniques^ for good supervision are particularly effective' for 
preventing worker burnout: ^ g& 

# 4 Encourage staff to develop strong and close 
relatioriships^with their fellow workers in 
order to reduce* feelings of .isolation and 
* to develop networks of support. - 



it" .Award recognition,, or pities for a particu- 
V larly goSdeffort or accomplishment, e.g., 
' /worker of the week award. ^ 

# Spread opportunities to participate in 
special projects among all the >$taff . ■ A 
special job or project in which a child 4 
protective worker is particularly inter- 



. * ested may add new interest to the job. All 
workers have certain types of things they 
prefer to do. and tP which they are willing / 
to devotf*extra effort. For example, some 
workers may enjoy" giving presentations to. the 
' public while others prefer working with spe^ 
• cial volunteer programs. 

.# Encourage,_workers to participate in continu^ 
^ ing education or create formal inhouse edu^ 
. © cational programs. For example, use one staff 
- * meeting , a month as a. seminar and bring in out- 

* side experts. 

• Encourage workers to use their accumulated 
» leaVe timfe throughout^ the year to preriodi- 

cally depressurize. (Many CPS workers ac- 
cumulate compensatory time in addition 
to vacation time7) - - 

/ . 

, • - To the extent feasible, rotate tasks within „ 
the unit to piwent a build-up of ."the same 
old thing" syndrome. For ^example; workers v ' 
who are responsible for investigating^reports •- f V% 
« ^ of child maltreatment may be transferred to 
the section responsible for implementing the 
service plan. * 
- " - ■ - , & - . * 

If, despite these preventive measures and the availability^of strong 
supervisory support, workers still begin showing signs of jburriout, 
act quigkly to cbnfront the worker with the problem and to^ejteljLne 
a course of action* Supervisor^ should also make every effort* to ^ 
examine the organization^ ^structure and policies and th^if own 
supervisory activities^ to discern whether there axe changes that can 
be made to prevent a recur^nce or an expansion of the problem. This 
can be of particular importance if the burnoi}t* : victim is a senior 
worker, as others may quickly, pick up the negative signals* \ 

« T ,v* - * ' - r - - * * 

If the supervisor provides' this kind of supportive professional set- 
ting, incidents of worker burnout will be kept at .a minimum. Some 
workers may still experience difficulties regarding, the atmosphere 
'or. the pressures of protective service work. If this occurs even 
though the supervisor 4 is doing 2s much as anyone canjde to prevent 
or alleviate these problems, : the supervisor ;will have to accept, the 
'situation and heip the worker to seek a reasonable solution. The* 
supervisor cannot be atherapist for the worker. Atjthis point, 
porkers will have to consider the difficulties they dxe experiencing 
and come to whatever decision seems most* appropriate; 



_ # Coping With Incompetent o'rttJnsuitable Workers , . 

In general, there are two categories of worker behavior which will 
require immediate action: . behaviors which are harmfiil to clients, 
and behaviors which consistently ^and clearly "interfere with the ef- 
fective functioning of the unit. 

• • - f\ 

Behaviors that are harmful to clients 'generally ^ consist of active 
behaViors, such as being openly critical of clients* which have 
a'tiegative effect on, clients or of continually nteglecting, to 
provide adequately fox clients. Some workers begin to contribute - 
■pre to client .and case problems than they do to solutions. In 
these instances, worker Intervention is more harmful than no inter- 
vention at all. o 

Workers 1 behaviors that interfere with the work of the unit are: 
resistance to work, criticism of other* workers, continual anger, 
and 'disruptive behavior, In tjiese instances, the total work of 
the unit is negatively affected, worker morale dro£s, and' other 
management problems' begin tx> emerge which interfere with the* work 
of all members of .the unit J f^x 

The following vignette presents^ example of an unsuitable worker:, 

When called upon; the worker speeds to the crisis scene. 
Last week he lectured a foster child about the value of , - 
* keeping her room* tidy, helped the sheriff chase a dis- 
; turbed mother through a .cornfield to bring about- her 
psychiatric hospitalization, and testified in court 
against a father who had assaulted Mm when tfie mother • 
hadjrequested his assistance in settling a family agru- 
ment earlier that month. .The worker claims he never 
^ has time to plan or work? systematically with the clients 1 
toward goals because he is s6 busy putting out ,9 brush 
fires" in his caseload. He tends to refer clients to 
other agencies, wh£n he cannot solve their problems im- 
mediately. Workers in community agencies are critical 
of his demanding attitude and inappropriate referrals & 
which are often not .accepted by the clients. His 
supervisor appreciates his enthusiasm rand diligence but 
is concerned' about his collecting so many troubled people 
who seldom^ move toward resolving their difficulties. 

' • " o- >" '. • '•- % • 

While .there is no clear and definitive means of identifying unsuit- 
able workers and while supervisors need to take" care that workers 
are not unfairly singled out, tflfere* are a number of indicators which 



can be helpful in determining whether or not- a worker is actually 
unsuitfcd for CPS work. '(These guidelines should be applied in 
light of the worker's stage of development*) 

Lack of ability to generalize : - Workers^who persist in viewing ,ev.ery 
case as individual and ijnique and who ase unable to identify pat- 
te^rns or similarities in cases are likely to have to find solutions 
to the same types of cases over and over again. While families do, 
of course, have unique* characteristics, many sdjitidhs* or techniques 
can be applied to a range of cases, and effective, workers wHJgfc 
able to note and apply these generalizations. 

Lack of ability to individualize : At the other extretoeHFrom the ' 
worker who cannot generalize is .the worker who 4e$s efvery jcase as 
fitting into some predetermined set of categories o^Jtypei. This 
worker believes that certain types of people exhibit 'certain types 
of* behaviors and tends to exercise a series of biased or prejudiced 
judgments in almost every case. Another aspect of thisl inability 
t^individualize is the worker who is unable to ident indifferences 
in ^character between people. Particularly in large families/ this 
worker tends to see all children in the fami.ly as. having identical 
sets of needs, problems, strengths, and; weaknesses. This tendency 
can prevent the worker from developing an effective intervention 
plan to meet -family needs. ^ 

Consistently" poox performance with clients : A worker against w 
clients are continually filing- complaints "may simply have a number 
of clients who like to project their problems onto the worker/ how- 
ever, a worker who seems to be distressful to a* wide range of clients 
may, instead, be evidencing serious problems in work performance. 

Resistance to work :- Workers who are consistently late for, work or 
scheduled ^meetings, whado not completfe their work on time and who 
are lackadaisical about their responsibilities to their clients* and 
staff will adversely affect unit morale* A, worker who has been con- 
fronted" about these behaviors but makes no effort to change thert 
is most likely unsuitable for CPS work. 

. Consistently disruptive in unit meetings : Workers who are consis- 
tently cynical, sarcastic, or pessimistic, who belittle the work of 
others, or who present -a clear attitude of ..superiority to other ^ 
workers will seriously imdera^ine unit morale. The worker who, having 
been made aware of these behaviors, continues to display disruptive 
characteristics in stiaff meetings or supervisory conferences and 
makes ^no effort to-, change these behaviors, may be unsuited for CPS 
work* * 



Consistent interpersonal problems : Some' workers have persistent 
interpersonal problems. In some instances these are displayed as 
hostility or arrogance in Relating" to other, workers- or to the super- 
visor ♦ In others, interpersonal problems may Jbe evidenced by /regu- ' 
lar or chronic depression or withdrawal. Again, these bejiaviors 
may J)e-indicative~of a person who is not suited to the CPS. environ- 
ment, particularly when they are accompanied by »an unwillingness or 
^inability to change^ /. . > ^ ^ " * ^ 

Rationalizing and projecting difficulty ; Occasionally, a worker 
will develop or evidence patterns of rationalizing s the difficulties 
they are having, -They state that problems are not their .fault-, that 
, thp system is unfair, that clients are unresponsive ,^tluit resources 
are inadequate, etc. When these difficulties are projected onto* 
others, the worker will make no real attempt to solve the problems 
either alone or with the help of the supervisor. 

Any of tliese types of workers may appear in a CPS unit from titoe 
to time. The supervisor will need to determine the extent of the 
problem and decide whether the problem needs to be addressed di- 
r^Qpiy.. It is only when many of the problems occur in the same in- 
dividual over a period of time that the supervisor will want to con- 
sider 'taking steps to terminate the worker's employment, , 

Difficulty in Removing A^pnsui table Worker 

« 9 

In mpst states, CPS workers are part of a civil service system, and 
specific procedures for hiring and firing are well-defined within ; 
that system. Each supervisor vfill need to be fully aware of the 
requirements within the individual state and agency and to conduct 
all activities within the legal limits of those' requirements , 

~Man£_£hild protective service agencies' have a built-in probation sys- 
t'enTor trial period so the worker and supervisor can see how well 

c an individual will adjust to CPS work. If pr oblems^ with the worker 
develop within that time period^ at is'much easier and more efficient 
for the supervisor to recommend that the worker change positions im- 
mediately rather than waiting 'until' the probation period is over. 

An underlying principle which applies in every situation and in 
every state,, however, is that, everything must be well-documented, 
3he supervisor should maintain records on every instruction and ex- 
pectation for every o worker, and Tecord the worker f s response to 
thkt instruction or expectation* . Verbal responses and specific ac- 
tions should be .noted with the Record showing the precise response 
at^i describing^ the .specific action to the maximum possible extent. 
Personnel files must, however, maintain objectivity, avdiding tfie 
conclusions and intuitions of the supervisor and recording only 
factual 'information, - 

' . * . * • 
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Supervisors can take several steps in. relating to workers who may be 
unsuited "for CPS work: ... 

; -' • When workers evidjfence^significant .job, related prob-' 
v . V^ej^^the^tffceryisoy should discuss these^'probl ems with, * 
- the workers. This discussion should be as "specific 
as possible. For example, the worker has consistently 
not seen six of his/her cases, and^complaints from - f 
other professionals about his/her eurtness have been 
lodged against the worker. 

• * ' ' W 

* • Another technique open to the supervisor is to reduce 
the unsuitable workers' , caseloads and not give them 
further cases. This would enable the supervisor to 
more closely monitor the handling #f individual cases7\ 
Supervisors should take care to use this technique 
judiciously. The unsuitable workers may enjoy their 
( ^ relief from responsibility and other workers inay re- 
sent what they* see as preferential^reatment. 

• Ift\the worker continues to evidence problems in client 
relationships, a change in job responsibilities such 
as more in-office work is' another Alternative. Again, 
there is a potential danger in this method' in that 
this igay be just what pftg^woifcer wants since it gets * 
him/her "off the hoofc." However, if the employee 
perf6rms_#ell, Supervisors will ne§d to adjust work- 
loads to free other workers fommore field! time. 

•The potential problems that, can arise if an unsuiJfajble worker con- 
[tinues in a unit for any length of time creates M^ise of urgency * 
with respect to this worker. It is imperative, l|^ref ore, to 
^pldsely monitor and document worker behavior and progress from the 
beginning, and with each change in work assignment . For Workers 
who develop into valuable assets to the unit, this process can pro- 
vide valuable feedback. For. those who may/be unsuitable, this close 
scrutiny provides the supervisor with documentation which may be 
neejjed to dismiss the employee while still -on^probation. It may 
also provide the worker and supervisor witli valuable information 
neeSed to "save 11 a questionable worker. 4fr 
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% CPS- SUPERVISOR AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 

Supervision* -is more than teaching, training and the provision of sup 
port; it has an a<Jmirtistrative aspect as well. . As an administrator, 
.supervisors' create the conditions and means for effective and effi- 
cient' service delivery. 

Administration, accountability and recordkeeping are terms which are 
u$ed interchangeably in Social services ,ligenci^s. Previous sections 
have already identified the part that organizational .accountability 
plays in defining the supervisory role. The purpose of this section 
is to focus on these areas as they relate to practice in a CPS unit^ 
specifically, and to identify some skills and techniques that super- 
visors can use togeffectively fulfill that part of their role. \ 



ADMINISTRATION 

♦ 

In terms of supervisory functions in CPS, it may be most helpful to 
focus on administrative skills as they relate to management of the 
work flow and to the effective use of time. Planning of work flow 
and of staff time becomes particularly critical in CPS in the ligh£, 
of caseloads which are usually too large. Hiere are a number of 
techniques that can be used to perform administrative functions and 
to assist workers in planning and managing their individual case- 
loads. 

* * 
9 Set up a work plan . Establishing a basic plan * 
fot completing work assignments should be done 
on a daily, weekly or monthly basis by the 
supervisor. The supervisor should encourage 
workers to do the same by providing a simple 
calendar form on, which workers would schedule 
* weekly appointments with clients, meetings and* 
time spent in „ the office. The supervisor's* 
lan will provide a certain order of organize- 
'.on for the work and a basis for self- 
aluation in terms of \fiow much work has been * 
cfcomplished and what still needs to be done. 
In the same way, the supervisor can use worker 
plans to assess performance. , 

There is a direct relationship between "the way . / 

a 4 supervisor uses time : and the way the workers 1 
time, use habits develop. In many. instances, the 




inability of^a supervisor to help a worker jnahage 
caseloads and time is directly related to the 
supervisor f s own ineffectiveness in .the same area's, 
Hie mandatory planning of calendars by workers^can 
provide the necessary structure to help th,em de- 
Yfelop good habits regarding time^usage^ 

Division of labor . Both supervisors and work erst 
"will encounter a number of seemingly/essential 
* activities which can be delegated yo others * 

without any negative effects on £)fe unit or the 

clients, ^Many tasks can be accomplished by 

technical, clerical or volunteer Staff* 

Foy example, vMtmteers can be used to transport ^-^i 
clients to medical appointments, counseling or 
therapy sessions or fox^bthef support activities. 
Clerical staff can partially, or totally, com- 
plete many forms and; wortfers^ can then check them 
for accuracy in a relatively' short time-. A - ^ 

Do long-term tasks before starting short-term 
tasks * In CPS work particularly, emergencies 
come so frequently that postponing long-term 
tasks until" there is time to do them may well 
result in those tasks remaining undone. It is 
frequently easier, and generally more effective, ' 
to "sandwich^n' 1 - , short-term tasks to use them ' 
as breaks in routine- -r|ther than< / £o^f5* to get 
all of the short-term , tasks out of the way to 
"make time 11 for the longer term tasks. 

Allow «for the unexpected. t It is generally 
true that if anything* can go" wrong it prpbably* 
will. Time and work^ should be organized in 'v^ 
such ; a tfay . as to allow for crises, emergencies, 
administrative requirements for new information, 
and other dl^nds for time which must be met. 
Also, if at , all possible, wofkers should try / 
•tp be. available for family members who need to;, 
talk to them. ' 



Control i'nf errujtionsc : ."While tffift may- se^- to ' 
cpntradict allowing for the* unexpected, it i^ 
esigeivtial tKa*t'ttie supervisor ideviSe som&means 
for workers, to Have periods of work time, prob- 
ably in the office, when, they can. work without* 
interference from telephones, visitors ,*~pr^ 'any 
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other types of interruptions* Of course, ex- 
ceptions may be required for emergencies but 
,a certain amount of control is- essential . 

Do, the least interesting tasks when energy 
level is highest .. Each individual needs to 
determine the time of the day in which they 
are able do the greatest amount of work* 
•Foausogie this may be early morning, for 
*°5 h $^o late in the afternoon or in the ' 
ev^ii)ig.. If this time is used for the most 
.interesting tasks, there is a good possibil- 
ity .^hat le%s interesting tasks will never 
be completed. • 

■• • • r ' < 

Group similar tasks .- Tasks, such as com- 
pleting a series of telephone calls or fill-* 
ing out a number of routine forms, can often 
be grouped-and completed in one block of time. 
This allows the worker or supervisor to de- 
velop a kind of psychological "rhythm" for 
.these tasks which can often result in more 
being done in a shorter period. Also, the 
worker should be taught to plan the workday 
with locations in- mind S.o^large amounts of 
time "will not T>e wasted in traveling back 
and forth. j 

Use dictating equipment »or tape recorders . 
.When an appropriate amount of clerical sup- 
port is available^ teaching workers to use 
dictating equipment can -cut report prepara- 
tion 2nd other writing time at least in half. 
Even if this type of support is not available, 
the use of a small tape .recordej can facili- " 
tate report preparation by allowing the worker 
to record -essential data, .reiterate specifics 
of, client conversations, and 'summarize other" . 
information while. his/her memory of events 
• is still fresji. Some workers, for example, 4 
are able to- Record basic'-tfata on a client 
visit while driving to another clients home. 
By-uSing this method, thfe worker Avoids the •* 
confusion of trying to sort out-t^p or three 
different cpnyersations later and also avoids' 
the^delays which might occur if, each visit 
had to be written tip' befdre another ctfffLd be 
made* >( , 

% O *. 
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• Set time limits and plan agendas for meetings . 
• Always establish- sin agenda for meetings and 
staff conferences; even if it is ilot written 
out it will help to focus the meeting! At 
the beginning of any meeting, whether a staff 
'Meeting or a supetvisory' conference,- it is . 
generally possible to estimate an, adjournment 
^time. Establishing this - time' liiqitjaj the • 
beginning of the meeting will tencTTo focus 
the discussion toward completing the necessary 
^ork. - > • 

9 • Allow time qach day for desk*clearing and 

making a list for the". next day . Taking a few 
4 minutes each day to summarize priority *ef- 
v .forts for the .next day will enable both the 
workef^and the supervisor to focus work efforts 
quickly each day and move toward the accomplish- 
ment of essential tasks. This time, if well 
used, will also help avoid missed appointments 
and allow time" for emergencies. To accomplish 
this., it is usually best not to schedule. • 
out-of-office appointments for the last part 
of the day. * r 



ACCOUNTABILITY - • 

Activities. oriented toward accountability are often viewed a£* unre- , 
lated to providing services to clients. * "Paperwork" tends to be 
viewed as a bureaucratic barrier to getting work done rather than as 
a means for organising and accomplishing that work. Supervisors 
need to stress the ways that completion of accountability ^tasks caiu 
benefit the unit afc<L the individual worker.. Even if the work is 
something which > lf must begone, 11 it is generally possible to turn -these 
required tasks into assets rather than liabilities. Accountability 
tbols can often be used to -assist workers in work organization and 
planning, and completion of forms end other paperwork can generally 
be directly related to work ^performance. 

- - * r . - . 

Give Feedback to Workers on How* Accountability 
Is* Useful ; - * K , \ " ' . 

Supervisors, need to find ways of using accountability reports within 
the unit. Often written information can focus work on a case, assist 
the worker to identify progress, and provide valuable, input for. plan- 
ning casework in incremental, steps. 




..Use Forms. As a Means of Evaluation 



\ 



^fflftraluation is a neutral term; it ..can be either positive or negative. 
- From the positive perspective, forms. are useful in assisting the ef- 
fectiveness tod efficiency of the program. The following are ques- 
tions that need to be addressed: " ; 

, • Effectiveness^.- How well is the agency doing 
what^t is supposed to do? How well is the 
worker perfojggng essential tasks? 




Efficiency ^- TWI^vorkers performing to full 
capacity? Are, there less' time-consuming ways 
o&,ace6mplishing the ( same amount of actual* 
#ork? 

. ' ' l - " . 0 • • • 

. • Consumer (Client) Satisfaction — Did .the 
'. client receive^ tfi> necessary service (s) and 
was it satisfactory?.- • • ' 

Although these questions 'are not all- inclusive, answering them satis- 
factorily can result in improved worker. ,ahd agency 'performance ; To ^ 
Jhe extent that the supervisor is-s&ie'tb demonstrate to the worker 
^ . ow * accountabilit y^P roce ** re s fssist in answering these questions, 
• yit.-is possible to demonstrate ke relevance of the use of the forms 
an*-«procdtiure&. \ • ■* ■ • • •' 

• . ■ • ) ' > f ■- 

Conduct ^Training on^tfse of Forms an& "Emphasize 
Similitr^ti^s^wMrSiue , » 

forms which are required' in CPS work- ask for similar 
'informatioo." When, these similarities* are-pointed out to 

ST; conroleting the forms, actually becomes fasier. It is also 

possible to tfa* clerical 'staff or volunteers to' complete most forms, 
... in whole of in part, — 

Many supervisors make the mistake : 
'Wis $£taply i : jiGEaase^ ; worker\res|r 
Jt^the lethargy snd'^indlessness 
"theNend result of increasing ^ 




;belitt^t^the use of forms ^ 
ice t5 me forms and .contributes 
pciafed with this- activity, with 
rustration #n<l o dis satisfaction. 



. RECORDKEEPING - ' ' . . " : * " ' ~~ ^ 

Accurate and^confelete retdtdkeepbg is; . of course; - an important ele- 
ment of acc^untal^Lity; It also can provide guidance to-botH'the . 
worker jyicT the supervisor in assessing? case progress h^d identifying 



alternatives for>case planning and management. " Should it# become 
necessary, to go to cour^t on # a particul^^casl, a completed record- 
is an invaluable tool fir* document ingcfctfe need 'for specific court 
action. • ^ ' # ' 

*- * 

' Emphasize the Importance of Complete Records 

As wil&^rll procedures related to accountability K it is important 
for flfe^upervisor to emphasize^the benefits of complete and ac- 
curate case records* Too often, -'dictation or writing on case 
recOids falls far behind /the actual casework and is given* a,,rela- 
tively .low* priority in teb&s of allocation of time. Incomplete . 
recoils or records whicfr' are not up-$o-date can present major, 
problems, to an agency* particularly wi^i workers are transferred 
or r leave the agency, when caseloads require redistribution, or 
when emergenties arise on a particular case and. the primary 
worker is 1 not available to. Jiandle the' crisis. It is' essential - 
that the CPS worker be encouraged to keep records as near to the 
time that events occur as possible. 

m \ . . \ 

Us|2 of Records in Case Management V v .* 

" 7-.^ 1 ' J- 

>-It is essential that OPS workers complete a social assessment of 
the family, a service plan which has clearly defined goals and 
•objectives anji the method of implementing the plan. Keeping 
accurate and up-to-date records enables #&fkers and supervisor > 
to assess case progress, amend the service pl^n if jiecessary and * 
determine if termination is appropriate. „ / 

* *' ■* 

Revx'ew of Case Records ■ 

->? > 

v - " 

Since accurate Recordkeeping ds crucial to effective case manage- 
ment', suggrvisors should continually review case records ♦ There 
are* several ways supervisors can guarantee periodic reviews, of 
every case* For exanjple, the supervisor 'can designate specific a 
,cases jjfjpr review prior to every supervisory c^perence. 

The supervisor should then Review the specified case records prior 
to the conferenc£ with the worker/ Through this process, the 
supervisor cafc determine .whether : 

« < 

fe % f dictation's up-to-date 

# aLl relevant forms a£e -included and complete 

# ^workers aye maintaining contact 4?ith the family * 

cases are- being hpidled appropriately . ' 



C^sistent'Teview case records is essential to effective supervi- 
; ' sion and service, delivery. " «'* 

Using official Records' in. Court -. • 

Perhaps, the point at. which accurate, complete and up-to-date records 
lar^ tne most crucial is when a case must be taken to juvenile or 4 - 
- .family court. Complete and accurate case records are indispensable 
when caseworkers are required to present cases in court; when they 
must testify in court,; or when an attorney or, prosecutor must make 
-.a determination" regarding. whether or not court is a viable option. 

Ml- cas%s should be maintained in such a way as to provide a record^ 
; which could be used in court. Even in those cases which may nfct re- 
quire any immediate court action, the need' for court intervention 
-may occur at soge .point in the future and 'jhe entire case record will 
be needed to prepare testimony. — <- , . 

In the-court itself, records can be used in two ways/l 

^ • Worker notes on a case can fre used as aids to *.> 
a wqrker memory: By using notes, workers can 
be more specific, concrete and confident in * 
their^testimony. This will add immeasurably ' *- * 
to *tfte effect of the testimony on the case 
itself. -a, . • 

• In "taany states, case records can be introduced 
\ • as evidence in a juvenile/family court proceeding'.' 

Organization of Case Records ~ 



Standard organisation ofWerials within each case record is impor- 
2* &* Vt T 4 ?* easy access t0 information. It is also essential 
that CPS workers clearly designate facts from conclusions and opinions 
Case records might be organized in the following sections: 

# Intake information < ^ 

# Initial investigation and case decision 

# Social Assessment, including: ■ a medical 1 t 
* and psychological evaluation, a family - 

. ^ - history, collateral information * [ : * n 

V •! • Serviceman, Eluding referral agree- , 

• ' _ ments, etc. , ■ J • *& 

• • Records of contacts and on-going case • • * 

> » * management ?| 5 ^ 







• . . ' - ' ' - . • - W . 




■ APPENDIX . ' , 


* 




SUPERVISORS SELF-CHECKLIST 


» % 


The following are questions the supervisor can ask himself/herself 
to determine whether they are supervising effectively: 




' . 1. 

A « . ' 


Do workers continually come to me with pro-' 
cedural questions? 


-♦ 


2«_j Do workers .continually come to me with case 
specific questions as to whether particular 
situations constitute child abuse/neglect? 




3. 


Do workers continually complain about ex- - . 
cessive 'paperwork? 






Do workers complete paperwork and forms ^ 
on time?. 


1 

/ 


. " ' 5. 


,Are Wdrkers* cas& records up-to-date,' - * •- *<* * 
complete, and accurate? 




> ' *~6. 


.Do workers', case fileS follow the stan- v * * 
dardi zed format? \ . . 


< 


•7. 


Do workers freely express ideas and opin- 
ions concerning decisions* affectins the " ■ \ 
unit? « 




• 8. 
9. 


Do workers communicate openly and honestly? 

^ tyo workers come to irft when they nreed assis- 
tance with a case decision?- . * , . - - 


* * 


' .10- 


Do worker4_ admjt to making mistakes, and ;? 

are they able to change plans mid^streaiS? m s * 






Do tiew workers seek*security from'me? f - 


* 

A 


• " 12. 

• > 


(After ,3' to 5 6 isionths of employment, are 

.Workers able to generalize patterns ^ . >* 
across families? ■ * \ % 

" • -i .. 


\ 

1 

• 




*- • ' • : . . 


^ERJC- 




% » 

,;. v . x ' - * ...... -..:_,-„_ 



%< After approximately 6-12 months, are 
' worked able to identify problems, .and 
alternatives and are they aware of 
their supervisory needs? 

pl4. Do workers come to me and each other 
for support? 

15. .Do workgps complain that I expect 
either too much or too' little of them? 

16. Ifo I allow workers to come to their oWn 
conclusions or, do I dictate solutions? 

17. Are workers able to formulate realistic^ 
goals and^objectives fotr their clients? 

18. ,Are workers able to coordinate services 

, : effectively with other community resourc 

19. * Are calients* being- Ire Iped? * . » m s* 
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